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F. P. A. Constitution: Article VII. 


“Membership shall lapse if and wnenever 
dues are three months overdue.” 


All F. P. A. members who are in arrears 
for dues are urged to remit this month if they 
wish to continue as members in good standing 
for the new fiscal year which begins October 
1, 1927. 


This notice does not apply to any members 
who have paid dues since October 1, 1926. 






























Entered as second- 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y., under the act 
of March 3, 1879, 

















THE FRANCO-AMERICAN TARIFF DILEMMA 





HE haste with which the United 

States has pressed its request for im- 
mediate negotiation of a commercial 
treaty with France, following the storm 
of protest from American exporters hit 
by the new French tariff, is in marked 
contrast to the lukewarm interest ex- 
hibited by the Commerce Department prior 
to the conclusion of the recent Franco- 
German Commercial Treaty. While this 
change is amply explained and perhaps 
justified by the effect of the new French 
schedules on American goods, the fact 
remains that France has been anxious to 
conclude a treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce for some time and has met with 
little response from Washington. The 
manner in which the issue has now been 
raised makes the task of concluding an 
agreement particularly difficult for the 
United States. 


In the first place, France employs two 
tariff schedules, a minimum schedule of- 
fered to those countries willing to accord 
favorable rates on French goods, and a 
maximum schedule used for bargaining 
purposes and applied to countries not 
granting their lowest rates to France. 
The United States, on the other hand, 
ostensibly accords equal tariff treatment 
to all countries except Cuba, with a 
single schedule fixed by act of Congress 
and applied without preference. Bargain- 
ing, under this system, is not possible. 


In reaching the commercial agreement 
with Germany, France utilized her pref- 
erential system to secure certain conces- 
sions, in return granting German goods 
the minimum rates under the double 
schedule system. At the time the 
Franco-German treaty came into effect 
France also established new maximum 


and minimum schedules, for the most 
part considerably higher than the old 
rates, on roughly 400 items. The United 
States, having no commercial treaty, was 
required to pay the maximum rates on a 
number of these items, thus placing 
American exporters at a disadvantage as 
compared with German and English ex- 
porters. 


It is obvious, therefore, that France 
will enter the forthcoming negotiations 
with several strong cards. If asked to 
reduce her high duties on American 
goods she will be able to counter by re- 
questing a similar reduction on French 
luxuries imported into the United States. 
And if denied lower duties on the ground 
that the United States is unable to ac- 
cord preferential treatment under our 
tariff system, she will be able to demand 
concessions in other fields, not overlook- 
ing the possibilities afforded by the un- 
ratified war debt agreement. W.T.S 


Criticism and Oratory at Geneva 


HE Eighth Assembly of the League 

of Nations, in spite of the dullness 
of the published provisional agenda, is 
developing along lines of exceptional in- 
terest. There has been outspoken criti- 
cism by the delegates of small states, 
notably Sweden, Norway, Lithuania, 
Greece, Hungary and Holland, of the 
tendency of the great powers to decide 
important questions privately and pres- 
ent faits accomplis to the Assembly and 
Council for rubber-stamp approval. The 
failure of the League to accomplish any- 
thing in disarmament and the collapse of 
the Three Power Naval Conference have 
been severely criticised and plans for 
non-aggression pacts have been intro- 
duced by the Poles and the Dutch. 
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Under fire from the small states, M. 
Briand pledged France anew to friend- 
ship with Germany and pleaded for 
world peace in an oration reported to 
have moved the Assembly to tears. Dr. 
Stresemann publicly announced that Ger- 
many is ready to sign the optional clause 
of the statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, providing for 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. As 
the first great power to accept this clause 
unconditionally, Germany’s action has 
been greeted with much acclaim in the 
Assembly. 

The notorious calm of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has evidently been some- 
what ruffled by the criticism both in Ge- 
neva and at home to which British 
League policy has recently been sub- 
jected. Speaking first to the representa- 
tives of the press in Geneva and then in 
the plenary Assembly, the British For- 
eign Minister joined in what he called 
“the solemn resolution to choose the way 
to peace and eschew the paths of war.” 
He repudiated any insinuations that the 
big powers were trying to run the Coun- 
cil and mildly extolled the influence of 
the League. Furthermore he declared 
that Britain could not extend her com- 
mitments in defending smaller European 
states against aggression and blamed the 
failure of the late Naval Conference on 
inadequate preparation. 

It remains to be seen whether this 
oratory means more than lip service to 
the League and to the cause of peace, 
but it is significant that the great powers 
are outwardly at least sufficiently sen- 
sitive to criticism by the small states in 
the Assembly to feel the need of apolo- 
gies. 

The League Council has increased the 
number of members of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission from nine to ten, 
the new seat going to Germany. Thus 
after nine years, the Reich will have a 
voice in the control of its former colonies. 








A diversion from European problems 
was afforded by the suggestion of Sefior 
Morales of Panama in the Assembly that 
an impartial court of justice be asked to 
decide the dispute between Panama and 
the United States over the question of 
whether the Canal Zone is under the sov- 
ereignty of the United States or of Pan- 
ama. Washington promptly announced 
through Secretary Kellogg, that there 
never has been a dispute between the 
United States and Panama as to the sov- 
ereignty of the Canal Zone, and that the 
League of Nations has nothing whatever 
to do with American control over the 
zone. Senator Swanson of Virginia, 


ranking Democratic member of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee has 
promptly stated that the United States 
possesses absolute sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone and that we must maintain 
naval parity with Britain, if only to dis- 
charge our international obligations in 
connection with the use and neutrality 
of the Canal. 


The Treaty of July 28, 1926, between 
the United States and Panama, under 
which, among other things, the latter 
agrees to consider herself in a state of 
war in any war in which the United 
States should be a belligerent, has been 
hotly opposed in Panama and has not yet 
been ratified. The action of Sefior Mor- 
ales may be aimed at calling the atten- 
tion of the League Assembly to this 
Treaty which might be interpreted as in- 
consistent with Panama’s obligations un- 
der Articles 12 and 13 of the League 
Covenant. 

The recent statement of Sefior Villegas 
of Chile, the President of the Council, 
that he saw no reason why the League 
could not interest itself in political prob- 
lems affecting the Latin-American states 
caused quite a flurry in Geneva. It was 
at once interpreted as a move to have 
the League settle the Tacna-Arica dis- 
pute. Coming on the heels of Sefior Vil- 
legas’ statement, however, the sugges- 
tion of Sefior Morales of Panama as- 
sumes significance as an indication that 
Latin-American states may take their 
troubles to Geneva for settlement in spite 
of the Monroe Doctrine. M. S. W. 


In denouncing governmental censor- 
ship of the news the International Press 
Conference of the League of Nations, 
which adjourned two weeks ago, ex- 
pressed the unanimous conviction of the 
newspaper men of the world that this 
practice “whether carried on openly or 
disguised, is a fundamental obstacle to 
the normal exchange of international in- 
formation rendering difficult understand- 
ings between nations.” The Conference 
strongly urged the League to request all 
governments which now impose censor- 
ship to abandon it, at least as applied to 
dispatches of foreign correspondents in 
time of peace. No official action was 
taken with respect to the rigid censor- 
ship existing in Italy, but a majority of 
the Conference was clearly in sympathy 
with the representatives of five sup- 
pressed Italian newspapers who man- 
aged to attend the meetings. Lord Burn- 
ham, president of the Conference, pri- 
vately declared that the conditions 
which now exist in Italy indicate that 
Fascism is doomed to perish eventually. 





The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 
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